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YOUNG PEOPLE IN AMERICAN 
LIBRARIES 





KATHLEEN McCAUL* 





THERE IS NO DOUBT that young people in the United States 
provide an important public, not only for advertisers, magazine writers, 
and the big stores, but in the library world as well. By young people 
I mean those boys and girls of high School age, ranging from about 
fourteen to eighteen, whose problems are given special consideration, 
and whose tastes are specially catered for. While it is true that the 
reasons for this are in large part commercial, the same thing cannot 
be said of what is done for young people in public libraries. 

All librarians who have a real interest in young people are agreed, 
*Miss McCaul has recently returned from the United States, where she specia- 


lized in high school work and work with young people at the Western Reserve 
University School of Library Science. Library School, 1947. 
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I think, that there is a need and a justification for the expenditure 
of money and effort in providing a specialized service for those readers 
who are too old to feel at home in the children’s department, and 
who are not yet old enough or mature enough to use the adult 
collection. And it is generally agreed that young people do appreciate 
having some part of the library, even a small corner or a few shelves, 
which they may look on as their special preserve. It might be per- 
tinent to comment here that one of the proldome of the Young People’s 
Librarian is how to deal with adults who persist in using the Young 
People’s collection, and walk off with the newest and most attractive 
looking books, when they have all the rest of the library at their 
disposal. 


SHOULD SEPARATE DEPARTMENTS BE SET UP? 

This service for young people in public libraries does not necessarily 
take the form of a separate depaartment or a separate room. Service 
is given in a variety of ways, depending, as you would expect, not 
only on personal opinion as to method of service, but also on such 
important items as budget, space and professionally trained staff. 

Large and wealthy public library systems, such as one finds in New 
York and Cleveland, Ohio, will provide a separate branch or a 
separate department and separate room. The Nathan Straus Branch 
in East 32nd Street, New York City, began giving service to young 
people in 1941, one reason for the formation of a separate branch 
being the fact that the New York Central Library collection is not 
available to boys and girls of high school or college age. This branch 
is, however, more of a recreation centre than a reference library. 
Besides the usual circulating collection of fiction and non-fiction in 
one portion of the room, the section facing the street has been set up 
as a browsing room, where books are arranged by subject, correspond- 
ing roughly to the division headings used in the New York Public 
Library's Book List, which is revised and to which new books are 
added annually. These books are not circulating. 

In this section of the library, too, are the magazines, about seventy 
different titles arranged on sloping shelves, with space between for 
back copies. Miss Scoggin, the Head of the Branch, works very closely 
with the young people using the library. She is always happy to talk 
about books, and encourages frank and critical expression of views, 
both oral and written. 

The Cleveland Public Library has a separate department, the Youth 
Department, which is concerned with service to young adults. At 
the age of fourteen, boys and girls proceed from the Children’s Depart- 
ment to the Stevenson Room adjoining. This room, begun in 1925, 
was the first of its kind to give service to young people, who chose, 
themselves, the name by which they wanted the room to be known. 

These young people in Cleveland have a vast amount of material 
on which they may draw, both for their own personal use and school 
needs, and for recreational reading in general. The Stevenson Room 
Room has a book collection of approximately 17,000 books. The 
Schools Department adjoining has a stock of 60,000, which is at the 
disposal of young readers whose needs cannot be supplied from the 
Stevenson Room. 
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In addition, if a book or information be supplied from either of 
these two sources, the Young People’s assistant appeals to the various 
subject divisions of the adult department. Thus the boy or girl has 
in reality the whole resources of the public library on which to draw. 
The policy of the librarians is, however, to give service directly to 
the young person, and not to send him off to the other parts of the 
library to fend for himself. 

It is in this respect that the ideas of Young People’s librarians differ 
regarding service in a Young People’s department. In Pittsburgh and 
at Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore, the public library has separate 
collections and specially trained librarians. In the case of the former, 
the Young People’s section is a large alcove off the main circulation 
department; in the latter it is a section of the adult Popular Library. 
But it is felt that there is no need to set up a separate department. 
The important thing is to bridge the gap between the Children’s 
Department and adult service. 

A Young People’s alcove is an introduction to and a part of the 
adult department, and readers using Young People’s collections are 
encouraged to progress to full use of the library's resources as soon 
as possible. For this reason, certain Young People’s librarians advocate 
that only recreational reading be provided in a Young People’s section, 
and that for reference work the young person should go to the separate 
divisions. It is thought good for him to learn as soon as possible 
to get from the adult departments the information he wants, and, if 
he fails, to say so. 

This would appear to be a good idea, when libraries are suffering, 
as the majority of them do, from lack of staff and space. The Young 
People’s librarian will concentrate on providing a good and balanced 


selection of recreational reading, emphasizing the importance of guid- 


ance in reading what is worth while and the development of good 
readers. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF THE YOUNG PEOPLE'S ASSISTANT 

Book collections, as you would expect, vary from several thousands 
to a few hundred, and a large and imposing array of volumes may 
have less practical use than a smaller collection which is alive and well 
selected. The really important factor is a Young People’s assistant 
who understands and has a real interest in young people, and whom 
young people themselves will like and talk to freely. 

It is generally agreed that in Young People’s work it is not a matter 
of leaving young people alone, except in the case of those with a 
good home background who are natural readers and who know what 
they want. 

Good readers will usually find what interests them. Young People’s 
collections are more for those young readers who have become accus- 
tomed to the specialized service of the Children’s Department, and 
who might feel lost when, on reaching the age of fourteen, they are 
confronted with the whole range of material to be found in a large 
public library. They are of importance also when you consider the 
large number of boys and girls who have probably not used the 
Children’s Department, who think of libraries as filled with stuffy, 
dull-looking books that could not possibly contain anything of par- 
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ticular interest to them. 

Is it not possible that a public library may be of service to some 
of these young people—potential readers, who, admittedly, will never 
appreciate E. M. Forster or Graham Greene, but who may read well 
at their own level? Someone may say, what's the good if they read 
only detective stories, westerns and light romance? | still feel that the 
contact established is worth while, and a skilled readers’ adviser (and 
the chief function of a good Young People’s librarian is necessarily 
to advise and recommend) will encourage and direct reading in other 
fields. 

In New Zealand, with our school leaving age of fifteen, Young 
People’s librarians and Young People’s collections are particularly 
important in our public libraries. These boys and girls who leave 
school at the earliest possible opportunity are likely to be the ones 
for whom books will be associated with the distasteful subjects of 
school work. They have little idea that such a place as a public 


library can contain any books or magazines of any particular appeal 
to them. 


TYPES OF MATERIAL PROVIDED 

A good Young People’s collection will contain, besides recreational 
reading, a variety of vocational material. In the United States, both 
school and public libraries consider this part of the collection and the 
service connected with it of particular importance. Besides a collection 
of books on vocations, there are usually large pamphlet files contain- 
ing up-to-date information about trades and professions, details of 
training and opportunities of employment, requirements for entry to 
school or college. A large amount of this material is supplied free 
by government and other organizations. A directory of local agencies 
is usually to be found, as well as a representative collection of 
college catalogues for the use of those students interested in university 
courses. 


WORK WITH OUTSIDE ORGANIZATIONS 

In city public library systems, such as those to be found in Baltimore, 
Detroit and Cleveland, it is considered important to serve as many 
young people as possible through the branch libraries, and to em- 
phasize contact with groups outside the library. It is planned, and 
carried out as far as budget and the possibility of getting trained staff 
will permit, that each branch should have one person to specialize in 
work with teen-agers. In Cleveland, it is usually the Assistant Branch 
Librarian who does this; in New York, it is often the Reference 
Librarian, as all high school reference work done after school libraries 
are no longer open must be done in branch libraries. In Detroit, a 
great deal of the work with schools undertaken by the public libraries 
is largely dependent on the personality and enterprise of the Young 
People’s assistants working in branches. 

In some of the large libraries, too, where there is no separate 
department giving a complete and separate service to young people. 
an assistant in the various subject divisions is often detailed to give 
special help to high school students using the public library for school 
purposes. It is admitted that this does not always work out, as in 
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the case of one Young People’s librarian who told me that she spent 
half her time helping such students to get their required information 
from reference and other departments, a task made increasingly diffi- 
cult by assignments set by teachers who have little or no idea of what 
material is available in the public library, and who set subjects on 
which there is little information to be found. 

Before concluding, mention might be made of some of the activities 
which Young People’s librarians have organized with youth groups. 
Here again it is very much a matter of the time and money at the 
disposal of the librarian, as well as of opinion as to what extent it is 
the part of the public library to provide additional service by way of 
organizing dramatic clubs, music programmes, film forums, hobby 
clubs, discussions of current topics or great books programmes. 

Two programmes which appeared to be very popular were those 
provided by the Cleveland Public Library Youth Department and by 
the Nathan Straus Branch in New York. From the latter, monthly 
broadcast programmes are provided by the Junior Book Reviewers. 
For this programme Miss Scoggin sometimes invites some important or 
popular person in the literary or theatre world to discuss with her 
and the group a book or a play which is of interest to young people. 
If no visitor has been invited, Miss Scoggin alone skilfully leads dis- 
cussion. Whatever the procedure, this reviewing group consists of 
about six high school students, all of whom volunteer to take part 
in the programme, and whose poise and assurance before the micro- 
phone are truly amazing. 

During 1947-48, in Cleveland, a series of programmes was presented 
monthly in the library auditorium. The series, entitled ‘Roads to 
World Understanding’, was planned by Miss Roos, the head of the 
Cleveland Public Library Youth Department, in conjunction with the 
Cleveland Press World Friends’ Club, the Junior Council on World 
Affairs, and the Cleveland Museum of Art. A glance at some of the 
titles would indicate that young people are being encouraged to think 
outside their own small world: France—America’s Front in Europe; 
Argentina—Which Road?; Mexico—a Hemisphere Partner; Czecho- 
slovakia—Bridge from East to West (and this, by a strange irony of 
fate, had been planned for the day on which the world learnt of the 
death of Jan Masaryk). Besides the actual programme, there were 
always well planned exhibits of handicrafts, pictures, books, maps, 
letters from young people in the country round which the programme 
was planned, and, at the entrance to the hall, a selection of books 
and pamphlets provided by the Stevenson Room and issued on the 
spot to young people and, I should add, adults, who were regular 
patrons. 





THE SCHOOL LIBRARY SERVICE 
REQUEST SERVICE 





M. A. Smith* 





THE INFORMATION AND REQUEST SERVICE to schools linked 
with the School Library Service was started on Ist May, 1946, when a 
reference service was offered to the schools which were served from 
the Nelson office. In addition to functioning as a School Library 
Service depot, the Nelson office had operated during the war as an 
A.E.W.S. depot; with demobilization, and the consequent decrease in 
the volume of A.E.W.S. work, the services of a librarian experienced 
in reference work could be made available for a reference service to 
schools. Sufficient books were accumulated to supply the depot with 
a basic reference stock, and any requests which could not be satisfied 
from this stock were forwarded to Headquarters in Wellington. 

In 1947, an increase in trained staff made possible further develop- 
ments in this service, which was then made available to schools 
receiving books from the Wellington and Christchurch offices. Inclu- 
sion of other schools is proceeding as staffing and book stock permit. 
It is hoped that the opportunity of using the Request Service will be 
available to all schools in the School Library Service by February, 1949. 


To any school requiring it urgently, however, the service is available 
now. 


HOW THE SERVICE WORKS 


Each school to which the Request Service is offered receives a num- 
ber of request slips and a form containing information on how to use 
the service. It is stressed that request books are additional to normal 
exchange, and that, if requests are to be met satisfactorily, clear 
definition of subject is necessary, and that the school class or age of 
the child requiring the book should be indicated. 


Applications may be made for (1) a book on some specified topic, 
(2) a specific book, stating author and title, (3) a selection of material 
on some topic for group work. The range of requests of the first 
category is very wide, and applications are received for books on such 
varied subjects as newspaper reporting, jiu jitsu, ‘wild Irishman’, 
horsemanship, how to nurse a newborn baby, basketball coaching, and 
farming in Spain. Many requests fall into the second category. 

Requests of the third category are fewer, but are becoming more 
frequent as teachers realize the advantages of being issued with a selec- 
tion of material for project work. Perhaps the greatest advantage is 
the training the children receive in the use of books, in sifting and 


* Miss Smith works in the School Library Service of N.L.S. Library 
School 1947. 
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selecting information until the essential facts for their project emerge. 
Social studies afford many opportunities for project work, and material 
has been supplied on such aspects as what the world eats, man and 
his clothing, and exploration and discovery. Material has also been 
supplied on science, nature study, music, and folklore. 

Fiction plays an important part in the provision of material for 
project work. The child to whom the section of the food project 
about coffee has been assigned will gain information and enjoyment 
from Alice Desmond’s ‘ Jorge’s Journey’, just as the Louise Kent 
series, “He went with Magellan’, and ‘He went with Marco Polo’, 
provide excellent background reading for a project on exploration and 
discovery. When a group of books on a certain subject is required, 
it is helpful for the librarian to have advance notice, so that the 
availability of a better range of books can be arranged. 

Unsatisfied subject and author-title requests are forwarded to School 
Library Service Headquarters in Wellington, where it is frequently 
possible to satisfy them from the large headquarters stock or from 
the adult stock of the National Library Service. When the request 
cannot be satisfied in this fashion, reviews are consulted, and the 
book, if it is considered worthy of purchase and falls within the scope 
of the School Library Service, is placed on order. 

Another feature of the Request Service is the issue of loan collec- 
tions. Collections on subjects such as music, science, nature study, 
arts and crafts, social studies, and various countries (e.g. India, Aus- 
tralia, China, the Pacific), and representative collections of children’s 
hooks have been sent to District High Schools, to junior departments 
of Public Libraries, to a Community Centre, and to Teachers’ Train- 
ing Colleges. 


NEEDS OF BOTH TEACHERS AND CHILDREN CATERED FOR 


The Request Service to schools was provided to fulfil two needs. 
lirstly, that of the teacher, who requires, in connection with the school 
syllabus, subject material to form the basis of his lessons or to supply 
background reading. To satisfy this need, much material exists that 
would be beyond the means of the average school to supply. The 
second need is that of the school child, whose individual reading tastes 
can only be catered for effectively by a service that endeavours to 
make available for him the specific book he requires, or to provide 
him with information about the particular subject he is interested in. 

That these two needs are very real is shown by the response of the 
schools to the Request Service, illustrated by the figures quoted in the 
Annual Report of the National Library Service for the year ending 
5lst March, 1948: ‘During the year, 4,257 requests were made for 
specific books—4,127 of these were filled from our own stock and 130 
were not filled because the book was either unobtainable or beyond 
the scope of a school service’. These figures do not represent a full 
year’s work, as in some districts the Request Service had barely begun. 

The increase in the use of the Request Service in the area in which 
it began can be shown by a comparison of results over a period of 
three years. In the seven months which followed the inauguration 
of the service from the Nelson office, 14 schools sent in requests, and 
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224 books were issued. Over a similar period of the present year, 
33 schools have sent in requests, 2,196 books have been issued, and 
840 are on issue at the moment of writing. Results obtained from 
other depots over a similar period of years will undoubtedly show a 
parallel development in the use of the service. 


PERSUADING SCHOOLS TO USE THE SERVICE 


The larger schools, in particular the District High Schools, have 
been quicker to take advantage of the Request Service than the smaller. 
This is probably because the larger the school, the more material is 
required, and the more diversified it becomes, owing to the greater 
variety of interests of the pupils. Also, the teacher who has made 
use of the service serves frequently as a publicity agent in making 
its advantages apparent to the other members of the staff. 

The sole charge teacher, on the other hand, is frequently unaware 
of the material that is available to him. To encourage use of the 
service by the smaller schools, a verbal explanation of its workings, 
accompanied by a demonstration of the material it supplies, would be 
a more successful method than the present one of issuing sheets of 
printed instructions. Visits should be made by trained staff to the 
schools, with collections of books representative of the different fields 
of school studies, and talks given on the use of the Request Service 
to schools and to such groups as the Parent-Teachers Associations and 
the branches of the N.Z.E.I. 


BOOK LISTS TO PRIME THE PUMP 


However, in the absence of sufficient trained staff to perform these 
functions, the monthly book lists which are available to schools and 
to Public Libraries on request from the School Library Service may 
serve to emphasize the wide range of the Request Service. 

An increase in trained staff this year has made possible the produc- 
tion of these monthly book lists. Each list is devoted to a particular 
subject or group of subjects, and it is hoped, in the course of the 
year, to review the entire children’s book stock. The subjects of 
the lists already published include: Nature study, primary and secon- 
dary production, Asia, the Pacific and the Americas, folk tales and 
legends, handicrafts, hobbies and sport, Europe, Africa and Asia 
Minor, art and music. In the latter part of the year, it is proposed to 
cover the following subjects: Pure and applied science, transport and 
communication, drama and poetry. The concluding list will be 
devoted to fiction and picture books not included in the preceding 
lists. 

Each list is selective of the best English and American books which 
are available for primary schools, and it is thought that they may be 
useful either to enable schools to request the exact book they require 
or as an aid to selection for their own school libraries. English and 
American published prices are quoted, and symbols are given to indi- 
cate the age group for which the title is suitable. The titles are 
grouped under broad subject headings. 

It is proposed to issue, in subsequent years, supplementary lists 
which will bring the present lists up to date, and also to index these 
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lists. ‘This bibliographical work is an important feature of the Re- 
quest Service, since the monthly lists relate good fiction to non-fiction, 
grouping titles in such a way that they will provide useful background 
reading for many of the different topics covered in the course of the 
school year. And in view of the lack of compreliensive and up to 
date lists of children’s books published in the United Kingdom, they 
supply an important bibliographical aid to children’s librarians and 
to school librarians. 

To meet the increasing demands of the School Library Service 
Request Service, basic reference stocks are being accumulated in the 
regional offices. ‘These will serve as representative collections of the 
best children’s books available, and will be open to inspection by 
teachers and parents and all adults interested in children’s books. 


DUNEDIN’S NEW ISSUE SYSTEM 


PHOTOGRAPHIC WITHOUT PHOTOGRAPHY 





W. Benton, N. Young, P. O’Connor and A. Fache.* 





1O OFFSET IN SOME MEASURE the difficulties caused by shortage 
of staff, it was decided at Dunedin Public Library to adopt an issue 


system which would involve less work and take up less staff time. The 
photographic charging system seemed most suitable, but as the initial 
outlay on American equipment would have been difficult or impossible 
it was decided to adopt the main idea of the system, the serially num- 
bered date due card but without photographing. Descriptions of 
photographic charging are given in Journal of Documentary Repro- 
duction 3: 119 Je ’40 and Library Journal 71:1779—83 D 15 ‘46. In 
Library Literature, 1940-1942, a short note appears on the first article: 
‘The Gary, Indiana, Public Library charges books by photographing 
on microfilm the reader's card, the book card, and a serially numbered 


*This article was prepared by members of the Dunedin Public Library staff. 
In sending it on, Mr A. G. W. Dunningham commented, ‘ The chief novelty in 
photographic charging is the serially numbered date-due card. The method 
of recording this serial record is of secondary importance. In photographing 
it, the library becomes dependent on a firm which, I understand, normally con- 
tracts to have the record regularly developed and delivered; and if the firm 
should have staff difficulties, the dependence could be serious; also, there is no 
means of knowing when a camera is not functioning, so that a large section 
of the issue might go unrecorded, as I believe has happened. Our record is 
immediately complete once the issue is made, and if an analysis of the issue 
for any period is required, there is the advantage that the slips are detachable 
from the record, and can be used as flexible units for statistical work; whereas, 
for statistical work, the record of a few months of transactions on film would 
have to be transferred to slips or some flexible filing medium. Photography 
may therefore not be the best means of recording the serially numbered issue. 
What photographing does is to make self-charging (i.e. the writing of our issue 
slips) unnecessary ’. 
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date due card which facilitates the location of the records for dis- 
charging’. The serially numbered date due card is the main idea of 
the system. 


Instead of a record on film of all the books on issue, our record 
consists of filing trays of serially numbered cards pocketed with reader's 
slips. Our requirements for the new system were some thousands of 
white cards 5in. by 3}in., and same number of printed date cards 
4}in. by 3in., manilla pockets and sixty-four double wooden filing 
trays. Several thousands of cards were numbered before the system 
commenced, but even so, there were one or two awkward moments 
when cards were being dated at a furious rate to keep pace with 
the issue. 


THE CHANGE OVER 


The change over took place on 6th March, 1948, and the only dif- 
ference borrowers noticed was the absence of book cards and date 
slips and the presence of a date due card when books were borrowed. 
The Dunedin public has long been accustomed to filling in issue slips 
with name and address, and the extra chore of writing book numbers 
was gradually introduced as far back as December of last year, so that 
the change of issue system was accomplished without any interruption 
of the service or inconvenience to borrowers. Removing book cards 
and date slips was a full day’s work for most of the staff, and was done 
on the Saturday on which the new system commenced. Books on issue 
at that time were dealt with as they were returned and those which 
were missed come in due course to the issue desk. 


HOW THE SYSTEM WORKS 

At Dunedin borrowers receive a reader's ticket which is used for 
identification only—not as part of the charging system. As books are 
borrowed each reader fills in a printed slip with his name and address 
and the book's accession number—one slip for each book borrowed. 
Lending books stand on the shelves without accession cards in the 
book pockets and without date slips the accession cards are filed in 
numerical order in the main office forming an accession register. Issu- 
ing a book is a simple matter, a buff coloured, numbered, pre-stamped 
date-due card is placed in the pocket of each book borrowed, and the 
borrower's slip is filed with a white file card bearing the same number 
as the date card. Before the day's work commences, a day’s supply of 
‘issue units’ (white numbered file cards pocketed with buff numbered 
date cards stamped with the date 14 days ahead, and filed in numerical 
sequence in trays) is placed at the issue desk. No date stamping is 
done at the desk. At the end of the day the record of issues consists 
of trays of white cards in numerical order pocketed with readers’ slips. 
A set of 35,000 issue units has been numbered, and carries us over six 
weeks, by which time most of the books issued at the beginning of 
the period have been returned. As books are returned, date cards are 
removed from book pockets and the books returned to the shelves. 
When a date card is not returned with the book the borrower’s name 
and book number are noted in a ‘lost card’ book; these entries are 
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later written up on cards, arranged numerically and used by the over- 
dues assistant as a ‘snag file’. 

Overdues are done when the books are 14 days overdue, and in 
order to find out which books are overdue, ‘ discharging’ has to be 
done—this involves the pairing of returned date cards with their white 
file cards. An example should show how this works: On 18th August 
all date cards dated 5th August are taken from each sequence in the 
drawer (Notices will be sent on 19th)—there are 14 sequences, and the 
cards for the 5th August will be in the front of each sequence. The 
ith August cards are then arranged numerically and filed with the 
white file cards bearing the same numbers; the borrowers’ slips are 
withdrawn. When there is no date card to correspond with the file 
card, a green overdue slip is inserted in the pocket and the issue slip 
is not removed. Overdue date cards are discharged each day. The 
units with green slips are extracted from the main sequence and trans- 
ferred to an overdue sequence. Overdue notices remind the borrower 
that book number (date card number in brackets) has not been 
returned. Before writing each notice the snag file is checked and 
when it is found that a book has been returned a new date-due card 
is numbered and the issue unit discharged and returned to the main 
sequence. It has been found unnecessary to look up author and title 
of books overdue, for only a few borrowers ‘phone or call for this 
information. First notices are sent for 3% to 5% of books issued, and 
are generally effective in getting books returned. Before second 
notices are sent a month later, a thorough check of shelves, stack, 
bindery and snag file is made, and author and title of book are 
entered on the card. A month later, if the book is still overdue a final 
notice, preliminary to prosecution, is sent, and has proved most effec- 
tive in securing return of or payment for books. 

Renewals. An extension of 14 days may be given when a book 
is issued, and ‘plus 14’ is pencilled on the date card and on the 
reader’s slip. Most renewals are made when books are due, or over- 
due. Renewals by telephone, or when the date card only is produced, 
are made by entering the borrower's name and address in the Renewal 
Book, together with date due and number of the card. The borrower 
is given a renewal number and the new date 14 days ahead to be 
noted on the date card. To complete the renewal, a dated slip is 
inserted with the file card and reader's slip, to indicate to the overdues 
assistant that the book has been renewed. When a book is brought 
to the library to be renewed, a new issue is made. 

Reservations. Each morning, the previous day's reservation 
cards are checked with the catalogues, and books are searched for on 
the shelves, displays, and in the stacks. If the books are not found 
details of the date reserved, classification, author and title are entered 
on files. ‘There is a separate file for each Dewey class, and one for 
fiction. 

As each trolley load of returned books is brought in to the office 
from the issue desk, the books are placed on shelves in roughly classi- 
fied order. The books are then screened by the reservation assistant 
before they are returned to the shelves, and reserved books are put 
aside. Fiction books are treated differently, as they are transferred 
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directly from the issue desk to a ‘Fiction Returned ‘To-day stand’ 
which is divided into rough alphabetical order. A shelf-guide giving 
author and title of the reserved book is placed on these shelves, and 
removed when the book is returned. The same method is used in the 
Rental Section, except in the case of recent additions, which are 
reserved by tagging the file of covers. Shelf-guide reservation is also 
used for non-fiction in subject rooms whenever necessary, i.e. during 
annual holiday of reservation assistant, etc. 

When reserved books have been traced they are crossed off the files. 
I hese are checked every week for books which have not been returned, 
and notices are sent, after the book has been reserved for a month, 
advising borrowers that the delay is caused by the book having become 
seriously overdue. If the book fails to appear after two months, a 
thorough search is made, including the file of overdues, which have had 
the author and title added to the issue slip. If there is no trace of 
the book, we assume that it is missing, and the borrowers are duly 
notified. The files now provide us with a list of missing books, which 
are considered for re-ordering. 

All books for which there is more than one request are tagged on 
the inside of the front cover with coloured slips stating that the book 
is reserved and may not be renewed, and requesting that it should 
be returned within seven days. 

Statistics. It will be obvious that this issue system does not 
lend itself to the usual method of collecting circulation statistics. The 
use of call numbers instead of accession numbers on readers’ slips 
would simplify the task, and also provide data for sampling or for a 
complete record of non-fiction issues, but until the change can be 
made we are keeping a periodical detailed record of books returned. 
This count covers a week three times a year—the six days are not 
taken consecutively, one day’s returns being counted each week, i.c. 
first week—Monday, second week—Tuesday, and so on. Formerly our 
statistics provided a daily record of issues in seven broad groups of 
subjects; now we are keeping figures for the subdivisions of each of 
Dewey's ten main classes and in addition some more minute subdivi- 
sions, e.g. 621.384 radio, 635.9 gardening, 745 handicrafts, 822 plays. 
While there is nothing novel in this method, we feel that quite as 
accurate a picture of the relative popularity of various broad subjects 
is obtained as by the old method for considerably less cost, and the 
strength or weakness of more specific sections of book stock can also 
be gauged. From time to time the circulation of other selected sec- 
tions or subjects may be studied by noting returns over a period of 
one or two weeks. Assistants in charge of subject rooms are respon- 
sible for recording statistics on sheets ruled up for each class, and 
counting is usually done before the reserves assistant screens the books 
The labour involved in recording statistics is reduced probably by 


90%. 
DISADVANTAGES 


In common with other issue systems, there are some weaknesses 
which. while not serious, can be troublesome. The chief of these is the 
loss of date cards, though this is largely mitigated by recording the 
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accession numbers of books returned without date cards. Occasionally 
reserved books, despite tagging, are renewed, as there is no way of 
distinguishing in the issue whether or not a book has been reserved. 
This means that the reserver is kept waiting an extra fortnight. Only 
one period of loan is possible. In the past it has been convenient to 
have several periods, e.g., three or seven days as well as the usual 14 
days. Reserved books which are in demand are issued for 14 days, 
and a coloured slip inside asks borrowers to return them within 7 
days if possible. 


ADVANTAGES 


We have been able to save time: (a) In processing. Date slips no 
longer have to be pasted into books or be stamped on the fly leaf. 
(b) In charging. This is a very simple and rapid process. A date-due 
card is placed in the book pocket, and the reader's issue slip is filed 
with the twin of the date card. (c) Discharging. When a book is 
returned, its date card is removed and filed in date sequence, and the 
book is ready to be shelved. All routines connected with th discharg- 
ing of returned date-due cards take up the time of one assistant each 
day, whereas under the previous system at least three assistants were 
continuously engaged in this work. (d) Reservations. Numerous 
sequences of cards no longer have to be searched to locate reserved 
books. The shelves are searched once a day, and the returned non- 
fiction books scanned twice daily. 


CANTERBURY PUBLIC LIBRARY 
GOES TO CITY COUNCIL 


THE FIRST STEP? 


\FTER NEARLY seventy-five years under the control of the Canter- 
bury University College Board of Governors, the Canterbury Public 
Library has now been taken over by the City Council. As early as 
1912 the first move to transfer the Library to the City Council was 
made, and since then the matter has been discussed on many occasions 
with no satisfactory result. Over the last few years it has become 
increasingly obvious that the University could not continue to main- 
tain the library financially, nor to develop library facilities as they 
should be developed. 

In 1936 the City Council made a financial grant to the Public 
Library, the first sign that the Council was beginning to realize its 
responsibilities towards a City library. Since then the yearly grants 
have been increased from time to time and these have enabled the 
University to carry on the administration of the library. 
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Now, however, it is at last recognized that the needs of library 
development have outgrown the ability of the University Council to 
supply them, and that the responsibility for library service should 
rest with the City’s public administrators. Consequently, on October 
Ist, the City Council assumed control of the Public Library. At an 
official function to mark the change-over, Sir Joseph Ward, speaking 
as Chairman of the Canterbury University College Council, said that 
the College was very sorry to break such a long association, but that 
in handing over to the City Council it was taking a step which was 
long overdue and which would ensure that the good record of the 
Library was maintained. 

In reply, the Mayor, Mr E. H. Andrews, emphasized that the change 
was no reflection on past management, but that with the expansion of 
library service it was a logical step for the City Council to accept 
control of the Library. He added that the Council accepted the 
transfer with a full sense of responsibility, and that, in spite of increas- 
ing demand for a free library service, he was not in favour of such a 
change. In his opinion there was no such thing as a free library 
service. 

Both the Mayor and Sir Joseph Ward paid tribute to Mr E. J. 
Kell’s outstanding service of thirty-five years as Chief Librarian, and 
Mr Bell outlined the assets of the Library which were being handed 
over to the City Council. City Councillors and College Councillors 
then inspected the Library and were the guests of the Librarian at 
morning tea. 


REVIEW 


Bradford, S.C. Documentation. London, Crosby Lockwood, 1948. 
156 p. 10s 6d. ' 


Documentation is the process of collecting and subject classifying 
all the records of new observations and making them available at need 
to the discoverer or the inventor.’ Upon this theme, the former keeper 
of the Science Library has written an interesting account of the 
development and various methods of indexing the periodical literature 
of the pure and applied sciences. 

After dealing with the advantages and disadvantages (mainly the 
latter) of the alphabetical subject index, he proceeds to give a good 
and necessary account of the development and use of the Universal 
Decimal Classification, of which he is one of the foremost propa- 
gandists. This section, which should be read by all users of the 
Classification, reveals one of its major weaknesses—that it is not 
essentially a library classification. By this I mean that the lavish form 
subdivisions make numbers of extreme length, and, together with the 
analytical subdivisions, often tend to hide information. The unofficial 
warning, that some of these should only be used for private or 
unpublished bibliographies, does not alter the position that, until 
concise and unequivocal rules are included in the schedules, the 
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scheme will never find acceptance in small libraries or with individual 
research workers. That the section on Organic Chemistry has two 
thousand entries corresponding to twenty in Dewey is offset by the 
fact that there is no published index to the whole section on Chemistry. 
Until full and minutely indexed schedules are published, the U.D.C. 
will not find the universal use that Dr Bradford so earnestly desires. 

The operation of an abstracting service and special library is de- 
scribed, but the author does not go beyond practices with which he is 
familiar, presumably those of the Science Library. In this respect, the 
book falls far short of the promise of its dust-jacket blurb, which 
describes it as an indispensable standard work, discussing ‘ in detail the 
organization and technique of libraries, abstracting and information 
services, both general and special’, and can only be a supplementary 
reader to J. E. Wright's ‘ Manual of Special Library Technique’. 

The approximate law of the scattering of the literature of any 
subject throughout the literature of science is derived, and the im- 
possibility of anything like a complete literature search is shown. 

To one who, for a short period, has tried to co-ordinate the acquisi- 
tion policy of several scattered libraries, and who has experienced the 
difficulties of a centralized ordering agency, Dr Bradford seems to 
propose a nightmarish scheme of central control. But ‘a benevolent 
despot at the central control is assumed, and a series of enthusiastic 
co-operators at the head of each special library’. Experience will 
show that, as despotism and delays mount, co-operation wanes. 

This book’s loosely tied chapters are, on the author's admission, 
taken mainly from his papers in the Proceedings of the British Society 
for International Bibliography, but are well worth reading by anyone 
not familiar with this journal. More citations to the original papers 
could have been given, however. If librarians will not index their 
own books, how can they expect it from others? 

E. H. Leatham 


LETTER TO THE EDITOR 


A PROFESSIONAL ASSOCIATION 


Sir.—There is a need in New Zealand for an association which will 
primarily look after the interests of librarians of all classes. The New 
Zealand Library Association is chiefly concerned with the welfare, the 
development and the activities generally of libraries in New Zealand, 
and particularly with public libraries. ‘To that end it is desirable 
and even necessary that persons other than librarians should have a 
say in N.Z.L.A. While there is such a dearth of trained librarians, 
nobody need fear that the welfare of library workers will be over- 
looked in the desire to provide first class libraries, but will this state 
of affairs continue for very long? And when there are sufficient 
librarians to fill all the present vacancies, when the profession is 
reaching a fairly high degree of saturation, will the N.Z.L.A. still 
look after library workers? 
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‘Three years ago, the Library School was opened, and its prospectus, 
as it still does, mentioned the coming improvement in librarians’ 
salaries. The most superficial scrutiny of salaries paid at present will 
show that librarians are still far behind other professions in respect of 
salary and working conditions. And in the public libraries, favoured 
by N.Z.L.A., salaries are even worse than in university and research 
libraries. 

It would be a comparatively easy matter to ask all library workers 
to join in a professional association, much as all medical practitioners 
are joined in the all-powerful B.M.A. But even if there were 100 
per cent support, do you think that it would make much difference 
to librarians’ salaries and working conditions? If an association is to 
have power and influence, as workers’ unions have, its members must 
perform a service which is of such national importance that its non- 
performance would present a considerable disadvantage to the com 
munity. Picture the day when a six-hour strike of New Zealand 
librarians throws the whole country into a tumult—mayors trying to 
convince their councils that higher salaries must be paid, sheep farmers 
galloping to the nearest dance hall for an urgent meeting to wire to 
the Minister of Labour to have the librarians’ strike stopped, Peter 
Fraser putting ashes on his head and clothing himself in sackcloth— 
yes, it will be a fine day! However, till it comes, there is no use 
dreaming of a strong union or association. 

Nevertheless, I would favour the organization, in the not too distant 
future, of an Association of Librarians, composed only of those who 
earn their living by working in a recognized library. Such an Asso- 
ciation of Librarians should include public and research librarians as 
well as those librarians who work in the Public Service. The aim of 
the association should be to look after the welfare of librarians, to 
protect the profession against exploitation by public or other bodies, 
and to interest itself in the maintenance of a high standard of 
librarianship. 

Yours faithfully, 
D. H. BORCHARDT, 
Otago University Library 
1 November, 1948. 


APPEAL FROM H. W. WILSON CO. 


A 1946-48 cumulation of ‘ Library Literature’, the annotated index 
to current books, pamphlets and periodical literature which is pub- 
lished by the H. W. Wilson Company, is planned for the spring (i.e. 
autumn) of 1949. It is the aim of this publication to index all 
significant and appropriate literature. Some of this material is easy 
to obtain through customary bibliographic channels; other items are 
almost impossible to obtain without the active co-operation of the 
issuing agencies. 

This request is directed to all libraries and library agencies which 
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issue publications either in printed or near-print forms. If your 
publications for 1946 to date have not been indexed in the annual 
volumes of ‘Library Literature’, the editor will be glad to receive 
them. Most useful to other libraries are your surveys, reports, library 
histories, building brochures, and the like. In general, subject biblio- 
graphies (i.e. non-library science subjects) sponsored by libraries and 
library agencies are not indexed, since these fields are covered by the 
‘Bibliographic Index’. 

By sending copies of your material to ‘ Library Literature’ you will 
be making a contribution to our professional bibliography which will 
be useful to librarians the world around. Address your material to 
Dorothy Ethlyn Cole, Editor, ‘ Library Literature’, H. W. Wilson 
Company, 950 University Avenue, New York 52, N.Y. 


NEWS AND NOTES 


OUR MISTAKE 


Attentive readers will have noticed a passage which appeared rather 
oddly at the end of the Invercargill article on Page 237 of our October 
issue. It had no business there, of course, and appears (we hope) in 
its correct place this month. 


GOING TO MAKE THE ANNUAL REPORT? 


Conveners of committees and secretaries of Branches and Sections 
are urged to forward their reports as soon as possible to the Secre- 
tary, so that they may be included in the Annual Report. The annual 
report must be printed well before Conference, so it must reach the 
Hon. Ed. well before publication, so material for it must reach the 
Secretary well before the Hon. Ed. wants it, so hurry! 


C.B.I. SAFE FOR DEMOCRACY 


Subscribers to the ‘Cumulative Book Index’ will know by now that 
it will continue to be ‘a world list of books in English’, and that 
the subscription rates, for all foreign subscribers, will rise by 50%. 
Parochialism received a severe setback in the second ballot, 72.7% of 
the voters being on the side of the angels. New Zealand’s votes were 
apparently not needed, for voting cards arrived on the same day as 
the advance notification of the result of the new vote. 


NO DOLLARS NEEDED FOR C.B.I. 


Librarians who have thought twice about spending dollars on the 
‘Cumulative Book Index’ will be interested in news, passed on by the 
Wellington Public Libraries, that remittance may now be made in 
sterling to Royal Bank of Scotland, 85 Hope Street, Glasgow, for credit 
at the Wilson Company's U.S.A. Registered Account No. 1043. The 
note from the Wilson Co. which contains this news added, ‘It is 
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uecessary to complete a Sterling Transfer Form obtainable at your 
bank before sending your check to the Royal Bank of Scotland. 
Otherwise our account cannot be credited. Kindly convert at cur- 
rent rate of exchange’. 


OTAGO UNIVERSITY LIBRARY 


Borrowings from the Otago University Library continue to increase, 
according to the current ‘ Notes and Accessions’. Books borrowed for 
home reading during the year ending 30th September, 1948, totalled 
26,342, compared with 20,382 in 1947, and 6,715 in 1934. It is noted 
that, ‘as more books are also consulted in the Library owing to greater 
seating accommodation, it would seem that individual reading is 
beginning to take its rightful place in our university education ’. 


N.Z. FORCES CLUB INTO LIBRARY 


The New Zeaaland Forces Club in London, which before the recent 
war was the Italian Club, has now become Westminster’s new Central 
Lending Library. The ‘Library Association Record’ for September, 
1948, reports, “The main room, an oblong hall (once a dance hall), 
is surrounded by a wide balcony. The book stacks are placed in 
alcoves underneath the balcony and against the wall on balcony level. 
The whole of the centre of the room is free excepting for an Enquiry 
Desk, consequently there is an air of spaciousness and room for readers 
to move about and to browse. The library is approached through a 
long vestibule in which are the counters for the issue and discharge 
of books. All the mechanical work of the library is therefore kept 
outside the library proper. There are no barriers whatever. Standing 
at the front door, one has an uninterrupted view and uninterrupted 
access right across the ground floor. The atmosphere of friendliness 
and informality is emphasized by the decorations, with the entrance 
hall painted in strong tones of red and the library itself in terra-cotta 
and grey’. The new library was opened on 15th July, 1948. 


BULLETIN DE L’ECOLE POLYTECHNIQUE DE IASSY 


The Editorial Office of the ‘ Bulletin de l’Ecole Polytechnique de 
lassy’, Roumania, a new publication in the field of mathematics, 
physics, chemistry, natural and engineering sciences, announces that it 
will make every endeavour to facilitate its acquisition by libraries in 
the most convenient and least expensive manner, by purchase or 
mutual exchange. 


SIGNIFICANT ITEMS FROM AUCKLAND 


‘ Brett’s Auckland Almanac’ for the year 1888 includes in its March 
list of ‘ Anniversaries, festivals and remarkable days’ the following 
items: ‘ Thurs. 15th: Ehrenfried’s brewery, Thames, burnt, 1887. . . . 
Wed. 21st: Cranmer burnt, 1556. . . . Mon. 26th: Auckland Library 
opened, 1887’. So far the library has escaped burning. The same 
almanac devotes a section to the ‘isthmian city of Auckland’, and 
here the Free Library and Art Gallery receives honourable mention, 
this institution being described as ‘the pride and boast of literary and 
artistic Aucklanders’. The librarian’s report, with its reference to the 
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Grey collection, is quoted thus: ‘ Amongst ‘the collection of gold and 
silver ornaments presented along with the Library are a silver spade 
used to turn the first sod of the first railway in South Africa, and 
three gold ornaments and thirteen pieces of pottery .. .’ 


RETRENCHMENT IN LOWER HUTT 


‘Evening Post’, 21st April, 1887: ‘A meeting of the Lower Hutt 
Institute committee was held last night. . . . It was unanimously decided 
to discontinue the free library from the first of next month and allow 
only subscribers to have the use of the reading room’. 


THE LIBRARY MISSES OUT 


The * Evening Post’ reported the following piece of news from 
Dunedin on 28th April, 1887: ‘A largely attended meeting of citizens 
was recently convened by the Mayor to consider the best means of 
celebrating the Queen’s Jubilee. Three proposals were laid before 
the meeting, namely: a Public Park on the Town Belt, a Free Public 
Library and a Convalescent Home. The Convalescent Home got 20 
votes, the Public Park, 48, and the Free Library, 43’. 


PUTTING DOWN A LAWN THIS YEAR ? 


If one of your borrowers asked for the expert view on when to sow 
a lawn, would you give him the first thing that came to hand? A 
further search would seem to be justified in this case, as the following 
quotations will show: 

From ‘Lawns, Hedges and Garden Planning for the Home Gar- 
dener’, by E. O. Petersen (A. H. and A. W. Reed, 1947): ‘A better 
method is to start the work of preparation in early autumn, carry on 
with the levelling and working down throughout the late autumn and 
winter, and to sow the seed in early spring’. 

From ‘ Establishment and Maintenance of a Lawn’, by F. Sydenham 
(N.Z. Journal of Agriculture’ 76 : 295-302 Mr °48): ‘Spring sowings 
can be recommended only in districts with particularly severe winters 
and where there is no summer drought’. 


PERSONAL 


Miss Laura I. Makepeace, Executive Librarian of the Colorado 
State College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts, is at present in New 
Zealand, on a visit to observe agricultural, rural and library practices 
likely to be of interest to the rural people of Colorado. 


Another visitor to New Zealand during November was Mr F. J. 
Perry, Principal of the Library Training School, Public Library of 
Victoria, who was observing methods used in the New Zealand Library 
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School, and New Zealand library methods generally. 


Miss E. J. Carnell has taken up a position as Assistant Librarian, 
Newbold’s Library, Gordon Memorial College, Khartoum, Sudan. 


Mr G. B. Bertram has been appointed Librarian-in-Charge of the 
National Library Service’s Palmerston North Centre. 


The appointment of Mr John Harris as Librarian of the new 
University College at Ibadan, Nigeria, is a well-merited promotion for 
one of New Zealand’s most distinguished librarians, and we wish him 
every success. A fuller tribute to Mr Harris will appear in ‘New 
Zealand Libraries’ next month. 


BRANCH NOTES 


CANTERBURY 


AT A MEETING held on 13th October, a letter from Mr Sage, asking 
if the Branch would be willing to undertake the indexing of the 
Proceedings of the 1948 Conference, was read to members. Some 
discussion followed, and it was decided to accede to the proposal. 
The Branch Social Evening was fixed for 27th November, when the 
presence of Miss Bateson and Mr Alley would be assured. With the 
business concluded, Miss Kennedy welcomed the speaker for the even- 
ing, Miss Bateson, who took as her subject Library Service in Jamaica. 
She emphasized the difficulties confronting educationists there, because 
of the extremely low standard of literacy in the island, and described 
the library system which was instituted. In many respects it resembles 
that found in New Zealand, in that there are many small subscription 
libraries scattered throughout the island. The Institute of Jamaica 
contains the best selection of books on the British Empire outside the 
British Museum. The Junior Centre is free, the books being provided 
by the British Council, but, owing to the shortage of books, a re- 
stricted membership is necessary. Extreme interest was shown in Miss 
Bateson’s talk, and everyone made use of the time allotted for 
questions and discussion. 


WELLINGTON 


THE WELLINGTON BRANCH has struck a good thing in the mid- 
year meeting of Council. Once again, on 2nd September, the Branch 
welcomed visiting councillors at a very informal and minuteless meet- 
ing—no speakers, no business, just refreshments and a lot of talk. 
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Our forthcoming Bibliographical Catalogue of 
NEW ZEALAND BOOKS PRINTS 
LETTERS MSS. 
DOCUMENTS EARLY PRINTING 
EARLY MAORI ETC. 
is now at the printers 


We should be glad to hear from Librarians, who would 
care for a copy and who may not be registered with us. 


NEWBOLD’S BOOKSHOP LTD 


Members of the Antiquarian Booksellers’ Association 
(International) 
$94 GEORGE STREET - DUNEDIN, C.l 
Telephone 13-258 








N.Z.L.A. Publications 


Library Administration, dy E. . Carnell 
London, Grafton, 1947. Cash sales 15/-; post 6d. 


Guide to New Zealand Reference Material &? Other 
Sources of Information, dy Fohn Harris. 1947. 12/6 


Index to N.Z. Periodicals. 1947 and continuations. 

£I p.a. 
Interloan Rules and Procedure. 1944. gratis 
Proceedings of 1947 and 1948* Conferences. 2/6ea. 
Second Report on (a) Standard (b) Popular authors. 


1947. gratis 
*In preparation 


These publications may be had from the Secretary, New Zealand 
Library Assn, c/- National Library Service, Private Bag, Wgton 








SOUTH’S for BOOKS 








Books have always reigned at South’s . . . . at present 
they are pouring in from overseas. 


Books of all kinds—fiction, travel, biography, history, 
philosophy, art—and of course books for children. 


A notable newcomer is Volume One of the 
OXFORD JUNIOR ENCYCLOPEDIA 
This encyclopedia is unique in many ways but particularly in this: 
It is not necessary to buy the whole set of 12 vols. 


Each volume deals with one comprehensive subject in a compre- 
hensive way and is complete in itself. 
Volume I deals with 
MANKIND 
and this first volume has convinced us that this is the best 
encyclopedia yet produced. 


* 


For this — for any book — 
call, or write, or telephone 


SOUTH’S BOOK DEPOT LTD. 
8 Willis Street, Wellington 


also at 


AUCKLAND CHRISTCHURCH 
16 Wellesley St. East 702 Colombo St. 


HASTINGS DUNEDIN 
301 Heretaunga St. 138 Princes St. 


LOWER HUTT INVERCARGILL 
61 High St. Dee St. (opp. P.O.) 











